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TRENDS IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG WORKERS 
Highlights from the Annual Report of the General Secretary 


OUNG people under 18 years constitute, in general, 

the group whose employment and preparation for 
working life are the special concern of the National Child 
Labor Committee, Gertrude Folks Zimand points out in her 
Annual Report. Eighteen years, roughly, is the age at which 
secondary schooling is ordinarily completed; it is also the 
upper age for special legislation to regulate employment 
conditions for young workers. 

In this group are included children under 14 years—who 
should not be working in commercial employment under 
any conditions. Their number is unknown for the Census 
does not count workers under 14 years, nor are employment 
certificates ordinarily issued to children under 14 years. 

For boys and girls 14 through 17 years, whose employ- 
ment should be strictly regulated, though not necessarily 
prohibited, there are several indices that are useful in indi- 
cating the number at work and, to a lesser degree, the con- 
ditions of employment. 


Number of Young People Employed 


Census estimates, based on monthly sampling counts of 
the labor force, are the best index available of the number 
of young persons 14 through 17 years at work. The Census 
figures cover both full-time and part-time workers in indus- 
try and in agriculture, including ‘‘unpaid family workers.” 

The following table gives the actual count in the decen- 


nial Census of 1940 and the estimates for each April since . 


1944. April is the peak month of employment for this age 
gtoup—except for the summer months when large numbers 
of students are temporarily employed. 


EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG PEOPLE 14 THROUGH 17 YEARS 











14-15 Years 16-17 Years Total 
March, 1940 209,347 662,967 872,314 
April, 1944 850,000 1,950,000 2,800,000 
1945 1,000,000 2,000,000 3,000,000 
1946 750,000 1,500,000 2,250,000 
1947 630,000 1,340,000 1,970,000 
1948 610,000 1,430,000 2,040,000 
1949 619,000 1,971,000 





1,352,000 





Following the sharp drop in 1946 and 1947, the number 
of young workers has levelled off at about two-thirds the 
wartime peak. For 14 and 15 year olds the reduction has 
been about 38 per cent; for 16 and 17 year olds, about 32 
per cent. There have been fluctuations during the past three 
years, but the figures involved are relatively small and the 





changes might be the result of sampling variability in esti- 
mates of this size. 


Unemployment Among Young Workers 


Census estimates on unemployment among young work- 
ers merit special attention this year when, for the first time 
since the war, many young people have had difficulty in 
finding either regular or summer vacation jobs. 

A month by month comparison of the number of 14 and 
15 year old children who reported that they were unem- 
ployed in the first ten months of 1949 with the same months 
of 1948 shows Jess unemployment every month in 1949 
than in 1948, except in May, August and October. How- 
ever, the numbers involved are so small that no conclu- 
sion is justified. Furthermore “unemployment” is not ordi- 
narily a serious problem for 14 and 15 year olds since 
they belong in school and there are usually acceptable— 
often preferable—alternatives for after-school and summer 
work. 

For the 16 and 17 year olds, however, for whom un- 
employment may be a frustrating experience, a greater 
number were reported seeking work in every month of 
1949 (except February) than in the corresponding month 
of 1948. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG 16-17 YEAR OLD WORKERS 





Per Cent 

1948 1949 Change 
LLANE LE 134,000 149,000 + 11 
NII sien csncetrcttectinantoenia 206,000 201,000 —- 2 
ED SES SA 186,000 196,000 ct 
Wi icibiais 2 tetisid sthedizs 145,000 179,000 + 23 
May ic jidciiin: Sie cay 94,000 228,000 +143 
| Ter nee Ea aioe cean 357,000 422,000 + 18 
WAIIYE So a iccka Aus sbesipasabeceoredes oe 283,000 356,000 + 26 
OOD os rs OS ciciaa eas 141,000 253,000 + 79 
IIR cn tchccarsicknsinesgoboies 126,000 185,000 + 47 
eee Ge 90,000 192,000 +113 





These estimates involve larger numbers than those for 
the 14 and 15 year olds. Therefore, even though the per- 
centage change for any one month may not be valid, the 
regularity of the increase undoubtedly indicates a definite 
trend towards a tighter labor market for this age group. 

The fact that unemployment is more marked among the 
16 and 17 year olds than among the 14 and 15 year olds is 
probably due to the fact that the younger group includes a 
(Continued on page 3) 
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THE JOB THAT REMAINS 


RESIDENT TRUMAN said, when he signed the bill 

amending the Fair Labor Standards Act, that the amend- 
ments to the child labor provisions of the Act “should 
result in the virtual elimination of the evil of child labor 
from our interstate and foreign industry.” 


The amendments represent definite progress in extend- 
ing the coverage of the Federal law since all non-agricul- 
tural interstate industries are now brought under it. If 
adequate funds are appropriated for Federal enforcement, 
eradication of child labor from these industries should be 
possible. 


However, the law still has an exemption for one large 
interstate industry — commercial agriculture — which is a 
large employer of child labor and which is subject to the 
provisions of the law only during school hours. Thousands 
of young children are employed on commercial farms dur- 
ing the long summer months, unprotected either by the 14 
year age limit, or by the hour regulations to 16 years, which 
apply to non-agricultural employment during school vaca- 
tions. Elimination of the child labor evil from interstate 
commerce industries still waits on the closing of this open 
door to exploitation in commercial agriculture. 


There are plenty of other open doors to child labor in 
local industries, not subject to the Federal law, and the 
public needs to be fully aware that the Federal law alone, 
no matter how inclusive it is, cannot close the doors to child 
labor in retail stores, laundries, restaurants, theatres, bowl- 
ing alleys and similar establishments which can be regulated 
only by state laws. 


Many state laws are far from adequate. In 29 states chil- 
dren can still leave school for full-time employment at 14 
or 15. In 19 of these states, there are serious loopholes even 
in these minimum age limits: in some of them the law 
applies to only to a few specified occupations, leaving others 
uncovered; in others the law applies to all gainful occupa- 
tions during school hours, but there is either a 12 year age 
limit, or no age limit, for work outside of school hours or 
during school vacations. Agriculture and domestic service 
are usually exempt from all provisions of state laws. News- 
paper delivery, which is exempt from all provisions of the 
Federal law, is infrequently and inadequately regulated 
under state laws since the ‘‘legal’”” minimum age—if there 
is one—is usually 10 or 12 years and “legal” hours—if any— 
usually permit these youngsters to work as early as 4 or 5 
a.m. and as late as 8 or 9 p.m. In addition there is plenty 


, 


of illegal employment, since most states ‘‘starve’’ their en- 
forcement agencies. 

The Federal law is more inclusive than it was—but that 
does not mean the end of child labor. 


SOME COMMENTS ON “EARLY 
SCHOOL LEAVERS” 


EVIEWS, editorial comments and letters on Early 

School Leavers have been numerous and favorable 

since its publication early in October and have brought 
many orders for it. Examples of the comments are: 


Why do students leave school in the middle of their course? 
An answer to this important question is found in a far-reaching 
study published last week by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. .. . The final answer to the question of why boys and 
girls leave school, of course, has not been presented. But this 
study does throw considerable light on the problems involved 
in keeping students in school. It shows that a majority of those 
who leave school are not interested in their school work. 
Shouldn't this fact serve as a challenge to school officials every- 
where? As a democracy, this nation needs an intelligent, edu- 
cated citizenry. In this modern age it would appear that a high 
school education should be the minimum requirement for Amer- 


ican youth. 
From review by Benjamin Fine, New York Times, 
October 9, 1949 


Early School Leavers is truly a major contribution in the area 
of Pupil Personnel Service. It will, undoubtedly, do much to 
emphasize the need for intensive guidance with the potential 
schoo! leaver. The National Child Labor Committee is to be 
congratulated on a very thorough and worthwhile contribution 
to the area of child help programs. 

District Supervisor, Bureau of Attendance 


It is a most interesting and worthwhile study and one which 
we are very glad to have. 
State Supervisor of Secondary Education 


While we have guessed at some of the findings, it is valuable 
to have the facts regarding school drop-outs measured. We can 
plainly see that all of us who are interested in young people 
have much to do. Not only is a more suitable educational pro- 
gram needed, but other facilities must be provided. I hope that 
the local offices of the State employment services may be of 
substantial assistance in facilitating a more healthy transition 
from school to work. . 

Employment Counseling Specialist, 
Public Employment Service 


I have just seen Early School Leavers and would like very 
much to secure a copy of this informative and comprehensive 
report as soon as possible. Our Occupational Planning Com- 
mittee is currently studying the problems of school drop-outs 
and we would appreciate securing the report as a basis for out 
study. 

- Secretary, Occupational Planning Committee, 
Welfare Federation 
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TRENDS IN THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF YOUNG WORKERS 


(Continued from page 1) 
larger proportion of children engaged in a variety of after- 
school jobs and in agricultural work, especially unpaid 
workers on the home farm. These groups are less apt to feel 
the immediate effect of a decline in job openings. 


School Attendance 


The Census count of October, 1948, estimated that 188,- 
000 children of 14 and 15 years were at work and not 
attending school, of whom about two-thirds were in agri- 
culture. 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN 14 AND 15 YEARS OLD 
EMPLOYED IN OCTOBER, 1948 





(By School Attendance) 
Population (Civilian, Non-Institutional ) 4,104,000 
Employed 717,000 
Attending School 529,000 


Not Attending School 188,000 (about 127,000 


in agriculture) 





The fact that many of the children out of school may 
have enrolled later in the year, and that many were unpaid 
workers on the home farm, does not alter the fact that in 
October, a month when schools all over the country are in 
session and when the groundwork for the months ahead is 
being laid, nearly 200,000 children 14 to 16 years were 
out of school and at work. 

This is evidence of the weakness of both child labor laws 
and school attendance laws—or of their enforcement. Only 
19 states as yet prohibit the employment of children under 
16 years during school hours and even among those, several 
carry exemptions for agricultural work. Similarly, although 
all states have set the compulsory attendance age at 16 years 
or higher, only 16 permit no exceptions for employment, 
and many have sweeping exemptions, such as blanket ex- 
emptions for agricultural work or for children who have 
completed the eighth grade. 

There is general agreement that the goal for education 
in this country should be at least a high school education 
or its equivalent for every child; yet 28 per cent of our 16 
and 17 year olds are not even enrolled in school. Although 
itis not generally considered advisable to make school at- 


| tendance compulsory up to 18 years, the fact that well over 


a million boys and girls of 16 and 17 years were not in 
school in October, 1948—and that about 70 per cent of 
them were out of school for work—is a major educational 
problem. . 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF 16 AND 17 YEAR OLDS 





Per Cent 
Oct.1948 Oct.1947 Oct.1946 Change 
Population (Civilian, 

Non-Institutional) 4,239,000 4,335,000 4,375,000 — 3 
Enrolled in School 3,018,000 2,928,000 2,918,000 + 3 
Not Enrolled in School 1,221,000 1,407,000 1,457,000 —16 

Employed 831,000 943,000 977,000 —15 

Not Employed 390,000 464,000 480,000 —19 





Federal Legislation 





Of the seven measures in the 81st Congress in which the 


National Child Labor Committee was especially interested, 
three were enacted, one was defeated and three were still 
pending when Congress recessed in October. 

The measures enacted were: 


(1) Amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act 


The wage minimum, under the Fair Labor Standards Act, was 
raised from 40 to 75 cents an hour and the child labor provisions 
of the Act were strengthened. The changes bring under the 
child labor provisions Western Union and other interstate in- 
dustries which do not actually produce goods. They also plug 
up the loophole through which employers could evade the child 
labor provisions by not shipping goods for 30 days after em- 
ploying children. The agricultural child labor provision is 
strengthened by prohibiting the employment of children under 
16 in agriculture during the hours schools are open in the dis- 
trict where the child is living while employed—instead of 
“while legally required to attend school.” This change makes 
employment under 16 years illegal even though school attend- 
ance laws permit absence for farm work. It also will apply to 
children of. migrant farm families. 


(2) Transfer of Child Labor Work to the Bureau of Labor 
Standards 


Efforts to prevent the transfer of the Federal child labor and 
youth employment program from the Bureau of Labor Standards 
to the Wage-Hour Division in 1946 were unsuccessful and 
efforts to return the work to the Bureau of Labor Standards in 
1947 were likewise unsuccessful but this year the transfer was 
accomplished through the Appropriations Act for 1950. A 
Child Labor and Youth Employment Division has been set up 
in that Bureau to conduct research programs. The Division of 
Legislative Standards and State Services in the same Bureau will 
continue to carry on promotional and consultant work in the 
states. Enforcement of the child labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act remains in the Wage-Hour Division. 


(3) Transfer of U. S. Employment Service 


The transfer of the U. S. Employment Service and Unemploy- 
ment Compensation from the Federal Security Agency to the 
Department of Labor was also accomplished this year. This is 
another matter upon which the Committee has taken action for 
several years. 

The defeated measure, which the Committee supported, 
‘was Reorganization Plan No. 1 to convert the Federal 
Security Agency into a Cabinet Department of Welfare. 
The proposal was defeated in the Senate but may come be- 
fore Congress again at the next session. 


Measures pending at the recess, which the Committee 
supported, included two which passed the Senate but were 
not reported by House Committees—Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion and the School Health Bill—and one to promote a 
broad program of research in child life and development 
which received no action. 


State Legislation 


The legislatures of 44 states were in session this year and 
bills, major or minor, relating to child labor, school attend- 
ance and length of the school term were introduced in 32. 
Members of the Committee’s staff were active in Connecti- 
cut, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New York and the 
District of Columbia. Details on the outcome of state legis- 
lation were given in the October issue of The American 
Child. 
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Special Projects 
Texas Field Study 


The Committee’s major piece of field research this year 
was in Texas, where arrangements were made for a member 
of the Committee’s field staff to do the child labor and 
school attendance section of a two-year study of Spanish- 
Speaking People which is being conducted under the aus- 
pices of the University of Texas with a grant from the 
General Education Board. 

About 5,000 schedules were secured in eight communi- 
ties for children in the 5th to 12th grade engaged in part- 
time work. About.800 of these children migrated for work 
with their families during the previous summer and addi- 
tional information was secured for this group. Tabulations 
are being made separately for white, Negro and Spanish- 
Speaking children so that the study will be useful as part 
of the general study of Spanish-Speaking People and at the 
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Pour Christmas Dinner 


will taste better 


if you join our drive to pro- 
tect the children who 
helped harvest the food you 
will eat. 


Child labor conditions 
among the migrants are 
shocking, with children as 
young as seven working 
long hours in the fields. 


Help our drive for better 
laws, better enforcement, 
child day-care centers, bet- 
ter school facilities. 


Please send a special 
Christmas gift to 


Off to the fields at sun-up. 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


New York 16, New York 
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Please detach and mail 


To the NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE | 
419 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


I am glad to enclose $..............s0:000 as a special Christmas gift 
to help your drive for better conditions for American Children. 
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same time will reveal general child labor conditions for all 
children in the communities studied. 


Education of Migrants 


At the suggestion of the Committee, the Extension Serv- 
ice of Cornell University agreed to make a sampling survey 
this last summer of the educational background of the 
Eastern Seaboard migrants who come to New York State 
for seasonal work. A simple questionnaire was devised, and 
the information obtained will be available in the near 
future. It is hoped that this study will stimulate various 
agencies in other states to make similar studies as a basis 
for developing plans for the education of migrant children. 


Child Labor Enforcement 


Since the effectiveness of any child labor law depends on 
its enforcement, the Committee conducted a fact-finding 
study by means of a detailed questionnaire sent to all state 
enforcement departments and supplemented in some states 
by correspondence and interviews, to find out how ade- 
quately state child labor laws are administered. The find- 
ings pointedly document what was generally believed to be 
true—insufficient funds are appropriated for enforcement 
work, state labor departments are undermanned and under- 
paid, services to child laborers are inadequate, and by and 
large there is no vigorous prosecution of offenders of child 
labor laws. A summary of the report, under the title Passed 
and By-Passed, will appear in The Child, published by the 
Federal Children’s Bureau, and reprints made available. 

Single copies of the complete Annual Report will be sent 
free of charge on request. 


AN IGNORED STATEMENT 


HE following brief statement on standards for news- 
boys was sent to the press by the National Child Labor 
Committee on National Newspaperboy Day, October 8. 
The statement was apparently ignored by the newspapers as 
no clippings have been received indicating that it was used. 


In joining others on National Newspaperboy Day in a salute 
to the American newsboy and all the virtues of thrift, industry 
and resourcefulness which he represents in the popular mind, 
the National Child Labor Committee calls attention to the stand- 
atds which it believes should govern his employment. 


‘For many young boys, newspaper delivery will be their 
earliest work experience,” Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand, the 
agency's General Secretary states. ‘“This initial experience may 
be beneficial to the child, but, unless properly safeguarded, it 
may prove to be a stumbling block rather than a stepping stone 
to success. The sale and delivery of newspapers should not be 
permitted to interfere with the schooling, recreation and rest 
necessary for growing children.” 


“A fitting tribute to the nation’s newsboys,” Mrs. Zimand 
observed, “would be a pledge for year-round observance of 
reasonable employment standards which would protect theif 
health and help advance their growth. The National Child 
Labor Committee recommends: (1) a 12 year minimum for 
delivery of afternoon papers on routes in residential neighbor: 
hoods; (2) a 14 year age minimum for other sales and delivery 
work; (3) no work before 7 a.m. or after 7 p.m. for children 
under 16 years, and (4) the same protection under workmen’ 
compensation laws which is given to other young workers.’ 

“Although some of these standards,” Mrs. Zimand added, 
“are adhered to voluntarily by some newspapers, they are not 
generally observed at the present time and are rarely found if 
state laws.” 
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